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PREFATORY  NOTE 

THE  following  pages  contain  an  elaboration  of  some 
remarks  which  I  designed  to  lay  before  the  Meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  York  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month. 

Various  circumstances  prevented  me  from  carrying  out 
my  purpose,  and  I  am  therefore  putting  forth  my  views 
in  their  present  form,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  form  a 
slight  contribution  to  a  subject  which  is  occupying  some 
attention  at  the  present  moment,  and  deserves  to  occupy 
more.  I  hope  that  even  if  prejudiced  criticism  be  wholly 
hostile,  both  to  the  subject  itself  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  here  dealt  with,  the  suggestions  herein  contained  may 
yet,  at  least,  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  concrete  discussion, 
from  which  some  progress  may  result.  The  conscientious 
objector  may  in  time  modify  his  views ;  the  serious  and 
friendly  critic  will  help  on  the  cause. 


HENRY  CECIL  WYLD. 


ALVESCOT  HOUSE, 
OXON, 

September,  1906. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE 

MOTHER   TONGUE   IN   NATIONAL 

EDUCATION 


THE  study  of  English  has  many  aspects,  each  of  which 
appeals  with  varying  intensity  to  different  minds. 

Leaving  English  literature  and  the  art  of  writing  good 
English  for  others  more  competent  than  the  present  writer 
to  deal  with  these  branches  of  the  subject,  this  treatise , 
will  consider  the  study  of  the  English  Language  from  the  ' 
historical  point  of  view,  and  endeavour  to  emphasize  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  which  are  involved  in  such 
a  treatment  of  the  Mother  Tongue.  We  shall  hope  to 
show  that  herein  lie  elements  of  such  a  general  and  special 
educational  value  that  this  aspect  of  the  study  of  our 
native  language  deserves  to  penetrate,  far  more  vitally 
than  at  present,  the  whole  fabric  of  education  in  this 
country. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  a  proper  co-ordination  of  English  Language 
teaching  throughout  the  three  great  types  of  educational 
institutions — the  Universities,  the  Training  Colleges,  and 
the  Secondary  Schools.  But  such  a  theme  would  demand 
for  its  adequate  treatment,  not  a  pamphlet  of  the  present 
size,  but  a  considerable  tome.  Such  an  inquiry  would  not 
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be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Royal  Commission,  but  failing 
that,  it  might  not  be  rash  to  suggest  it  to  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  when  they  have  satisfactorily  settled 
the  weighty  educational  issues  which  are  believed  to  be 
occupying  their  attention. 

The  organization  of  English  studies  within  the  British 
Universities  necessarily  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this 
discussion,  for  except  in  so  far  as  the  Universities  enter 
into  the  work  of  training  teachers,  their  work  in  English 
is,  with  perfect  propriety,  of  so  advanced  and  special  a 
kind  that  it  has,  otherwise  than  indirectly,  no  general 
educational  bearing. 

We  may  pass,  then,  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  Training 
Colleges.  As  they  now  stand  the  Regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  which  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  English 
language  in  the  curriculum  for  the  training  of  teachers 
mark  a  new  stage  in  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  to  the 
importance  of  an  intelligent,  if  elementary,  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  our  native  language — an  advance  which 
we  must  welcome  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  The 
pity  is  that,  excellent  as  are  the  new  Regulations  so  far 
as  they  go,  they  appear  to  apply  only  to  non-University 
students.  The  effect  is,  if  the  current  interpretation  is  cor- 
rect, that  while  the  ordinary  Training  College  student  will 
receive  (or  is  supposed  to  receive)  a  competent  elementary 
training  in  Phonetics,  and  in  the  history  of  his  language, 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  teacher  who  is  working  for  his 
degree  at  a  University  to  remain  in  complete  ignorance  of 
these  subjects.  If  the  Board  of  Education  really  hold  that 
a  systematic  training  in  Phonetics  and  Historical  Grammar 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Primary 
Teacher — and  surely  few  who  know  anything  of  this  im- 
portant class  of  persons  can  doubt  this — it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  the  necessity  of  such  a  training  should  be 
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less  urgent  for  those  teachers  who  are  passing  through  a 
University.  As  I  have  already  dealt  elsewhere  with  the 
subject,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the 
training  of  teachers,  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
English,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  deep  regret  that, 
according  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
as  they  at  present  stand,  the  University-trained  teacher 
will  almost  certainly  pass  to  the  labours  of  his  profession 
less  well  equipped,  in  this  particular  respect,  than  those 
teachers  who,  by  nature  or  circumstances,  are  prevented 
from  entering  a  University. 

This  fact  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  in  many 
cases  the  Universities  possess  peculiar  facilities  for  giving 
the  kind  of  training  which  the  Board  require,  and  which 
I  agree  with  them  in  believing  to  be  of  the  most  vital 
importance  for  the  lifework  of  the  teacher — namely,  a 
proper  way  of  regarding  the  facts  of  his  own  language, 
and  those  of  language  generally;  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  development  of  English;  and  a  scientific  method  of 
dealing  with  a  host  of  familiar  linguistic  problems,  which 
he  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  acquire  for 
himself  in  after-life  unaided  by  experienced  direction. 


II 

The  Schools, 

We  turn  now  to  the  position  which  the  study  of 
English  holds  in  Secondary  Schools.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  are  not  here  considering  the  teaching  of 
English  Literature  and  Composition,  but  we  may  regret  in 
passing  that  the  former  does  not  bulk  more  largely  in  the 
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school    curriculum  :    it    is    almost   absent   from    that    of 
Preparatory  Schools.     It  is  to  be  wished  that  every  girl 
and   boy  might   be   taught  to  love   literature,  especially 
poetry,  and  be  made  familiar  with  as  much  as  he  or  she 
can  understand  ;  but  what  lover  of  literature  would  not 
like  to  see  the  School  Editions  of  Authors,  with  notes,  done 
away  with  ?     Our  system  of  education  is,  unfortunately,  as 
much  non-literary  as  it  certainly  is  non-linguistic,  in  any 
scientific   sense.     Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
general    statement,    but    probably    few    will    deny    that 
although  years  of  childhood  have  been  spent  upon  the 
study  of  languages — that  is,  largely  upon  the  laborious 
manual   labour   of  frequently  handling   dictionaries   and 
grammars — it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  as  a  rule  young 
men  and  young  women  come  up  to  the  Universities  with 
but  little  love,  and  less  knowledge,  of  the  literature  of  their 
_own  or  any  other  country,  and  with  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  the  history  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  language.     If, 
after  reading  these  pages,  a  cloud  of  witnesses  arise,  and 
assert  that  the  above  view  is  wrong,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  hear  it ;  but  the  statement  is  based  upon  a  somewhat 
extensive  acquaintance  with  young  people  in  Public  Schools 
and  Universities. 

We  have  now  to  deal  more  particularly  with  the  study 
of  the  English  language  in  the  upper  forms  of  schools. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
educated  people  in  this  country  bring  their  systematic 
liberal  education  to  a  close  on  leaving  school,  and  do  not 
proceed  to  a  University.  Of  those  who  do  enter  a 
University,  comparatively  very  few  pursue  any  studies  in 
the  history  of  their  own  language,  and  if  they  do,  these 
are  of  a  highly  specialized  nature.  Now,  this  is  not  a 
plea  that  the  whole  of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country 
should  become  specialists  in  English  Philology.  But  it  is 
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urged,  however,  that  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  constituent  elements,  and  general  history  of  the 
native  language  is  as  much  an  essential  element  in  a 
liberal  education  as  is  knowledge,  up  to  a  similar  level, 
of  the  history  of  the  laws,  constitution,  and  political 
development  of  this  country ;  as  necessary  as  some 
acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Geography,  or  with 
the  most  simple  facts  of  Nature. 

I  venture,  further,  to  maintain  that  the  fundamental 
facts  and  ideas  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
English  language  ought  to  be  taught  during,  say,  the  last 
two  years  of  school-life — roughly,  between  the  ages  of  , 
fifteen  to  seventeen,  or  sixteen  to  eighteen.  It  is,  I  fear, 
undeniable  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  secondary  schools 
— from  the  great  Public  Schools  down  to  institutions  of 
less  repute  and  pretentious — the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
here  intended  is  not  obtainable.  My  authority  for  making 
this  statement  is  derived  partly  from  my  own  personal 
experience — now,  it  is  true,  somewhat  antiquated — of  a 
great  Public  School,  partly  from  considerable  experience  of 
pupils  fresh  from  secondary  schools  of  different  types  upon 
their  entrance  into  the  University ;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
statements  made  by  schoolmasters  in  my  hearing,  both 
publicly  and  privately.  I  have  been  told  by  some  school- 
masters of  my  acquaintance  that  English  Grammar  is  not 
taught  at  all  in  their  schools,  in  any  shape  or  form ;  by 
others,  that  only  descriptive  grammar  of  the  dreariest  and 
most  obsolete  kind  is  dealt  with  ;  by  others,  that  just 
enough  historical  grammar  is  crammed  up  during  a  boy's 
last  year,  or  even  his  last  term,  at  school,  to  enable  him  to 
scrape  through  a  certain  kind  of  matriculation  examina- 
tion. One  schoolmaster,  an  excellent  man,  told  me  that 
in  his  experience  the  English  language  studies  were  en- 
trusted to  the  stupidest,  and  generally  the  least  compe- 
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tent,  master  in  the  school !  This  is  scarcely  a  gratifying 
example  of  the  degree  of  respect  and  esteem  in  which  the 
native  language  is  held  by  some  persons,  at  least,  who 
ought  to  know  better. 

If  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  personal  experience  of 
a  University  teacher  of  the  history  of  English,  it  is  found 
that  when  pupils  first  come,  fresh  from  school,  to  Univer- 
sity classes  in  English  they  show  a  total  lack  of  any  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  sort  of  work  which  they  propose  to 
undertake.  Again  and  again  one  is  amazed  by  the  com- 
plete absence  of  what  may  be  called  the  '  etymological 
sense,'  or  of  any  habit  of  intelligent  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  phenomena  of  living 
English  speech.  The  conception  of  language  as  some- 
thing which  is  for  ever  changing,  the  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  by  '  Law,'  applied  to  linguistic  facts,  is 
absolutely  alien  to  the  young  student  when  he  begins 
serious  English  studies  in  a  University.  Most  young 
students  would  be  content  to  swallow  any  number  of 
'  exceptions '  without  question,  and  would  take  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  most  tangled  web  of  '  irregularities ' 
which  the  ingenious  grammarian  of  the  old  school  could 
devise.  It  usually  takes  about  a  year,  even  with  the  best 
students,  to  rid  them  of  a  vicious  and  misleading  termin- 
ology, and  of  utterly  erroneous  habits  of  thought  concern- 
ing general  and  particular  problems  connected  with  the 
nature  and  evolution  of  language ;  to  give  them  some 
inkling  of  a  true  view  of  the  life  of  human  speech,  and 
a  sound  method  of  dealing  with  the  problems  connected 
with  it. 

From  these  experiences  of  my  own,  which  must  be  those 
also  of  all  University  teachers  of  English,  I  infer  thatjthe 
schools,  so  far  from  giving  the  pupils  some  share  in  that 
body  of  facts,  and  those  conceptions  regarding  English 
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in  particular,  and  language  in  general,  which  modern 
Science  has  arrived  at,  rather  foster,  bv  their  whole 
method  of  dealing  with  linguistic  questions,  errors  of  fact, 
and  a  perfectly  obsolete  point  of  view. 

I  remember   that   when   I   was   a   schoolboy   we   were  . 
taught   the   dead   languages,   not   as   if  they  were   dead  \ 
languages  at  all,  but  as  if  they  had  never  lived  ;  while  j 
our  studies  of  the  living  tongues  hardly  showed  us  in  what 
way  they  differed  from  the  dead. 

Things  have  changed  for  the  better,  let  us  hope,  since 
those  far-off  days.  We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present 
time  about  methods  of  teaching  Modern  Languages,  and 
one  hopes  that  the  new  methods  may  at  least  accomplish 
this  —  to  bring  home  to  those  who  follow  them  what  is 
meant  by  a  living  language.  But,  as  the  root  of  the 
erroneous  view  of  language  which  I  have  referred  to  lies 
chiefly  in  the  failure  to  grasp  this  principle,  it  would 
appear  that  the  so-called  new  methods  of  Modern 
Language  teaching  either  have  not  yet  spread  to  English 
secondary  schools,  or  that  the  methods  are  not  of  a  satis- 
factory kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  new/' 


systems  which  have  been  examined  are  obviously  merely 
broken  lights  of  those  general  principles  which  underlie 
the  conception  of  the  life  and  growth  of  language  which 
are  shared  by  all  philologists  at  the  present  time.  The  new 
methods  are  sound  just  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon 
that  general  view  of  the  nature  of  human  speech  which 
has  been  so  fruitful  in  results  for  the  Science  of  Language 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Now,  these  '  New 
Methods,"1  or  '  Reformed  Methods,1  as  they  are  variously 
called,  certainly  have  been  applied,  to  some  extent,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  in  the  teaching  of  French  and  German  ; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Educationists  that  it  was  their  business  to 
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apply  c  Reformed  Methods '  to  the  teaching  of  their  own 
language — not,  at  any  rate,  in  the  schools. 

And  yet  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  if  the  teaching 
of  language  in  this  country  is  to  be  improved,  the  Mother 
Tongue  is,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the  Mother 
Tongue,  the  strategic  point  at  which  to  begin.  It  is 
surely  a  truism  in  education  that  if  we  can  systematize 
and  interpret  facts  which  are  familiar,  relating  to  things 
which  fall  within  everyday  experience,  we  pave  the  way 
for  a  further  more  advanced  study  of  other  facts  of  the 
same  order  which  are  remoter  and  less  commonplace. 
Thus  the  first  steps  in  Natural  History  are  made  by 
learning  to  observe  and  describe  such  common  types  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  as  the  frog,  the  snail,  the  rabbit, 
the  daisy,  or  the  dandelion.  I  am  told  also  that  important 
principles  of  Mechanics  are  to  be  learnt  from  the  study  of 
the  common  pump.  Why  is  the  principle  so  universally 
accepted  and  applied  in  the  Object  Lesson,  or  in  elemen- 
tary Nature  Study,  not  applied  also  to  the  study  of 
Language?  It  is  a  sign  of  the  lamentable  attitude  to 
this  study  which  still  obtains  among  responsible  educa- 
tionists that  the  English  Language,  understood  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  it  shall  be 
taught  at  the  present  day,  either  finds  no  place  in  the 
curricula  of  our  schools,  or  is  relegated  to  a  place  of 
contempt. 

It  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  a  cardinal  axiom  that 
the  Mother  Tongue  must  be  the  centre  of  all  linguistic 
study.  If  we  can  place  this  subject  on  a  sound  basis,  in 
school  teaching,  it  will  inevitably  follow,  not  only  that  the 
teaching  of  the  other  languages  will  be  satisfactory,  but 
that  the  pupils"  minds  will  be  thereby  prepared  to  profit 
to  the  utmost  by  that  teaching. 

But  the  proper  kind  of  instruction  in  English  will  not 
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be  given  by  the  '  stupidest  master  in  the  school,"*  nor  yet 
by  the  most  brilliant,  unless  he  has  himself  been  fittingly 
trained  in  the  subject. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  people  should  sometimes  say 
jocularly,  but  with  a  certain  pride,  that  they  teach 
English  by  the  light  of  nature.  Did  anyone  ever  teach 
chemistry  or  physics  by  the  light  of  nature,  even  to 
schoolboys  ? 

It  is  part  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  general 
public  concerning  language  and  its  history  that  almost 
any  educated  person  in  this  country  with  a  taste  for  the 
quaint,  and  a  library  containing  a  few  county  histories, 
dialect  dictionaries,  and  perhaps  an  old  German  grammar, 
should  think  himself  qualified,  without  the  faintest  pre- 
vious training  or  preparation  of  any  kind,  to  theorize  and 
write  about  local  dialects,  place-names,  and  etymology 
generally.  Professor  Skeat  could  tell  terrible  tales  of  what 
he  has  seen  and  heard  in  this  connection.  Now,  I  suppose 
that  no  one  who  is  as  ignorant  of  Natural  Science  as 
thousands  of  would-be  etymologists  are  of  English  Philo- 
logy would  ever  dream  of  propounding  theories  of  earth- 
quakes or  of  organic  evolution.  This  means  that  linguistic 
studies  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  country.  People  are 
so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  language  that  they 
are  not  even  aware  that  anything  is  known,  or,  indeed, 
that  there  is  anything  to  know.  Hence  Notes  and 
Queries,  and  the  sorrows  of  Professor  Skeat ;  hence,  also, 
the  fact  that  the  provincial  Press  still  gravely  discusses, 
each  returning  spring,  the  question  of  whether  the  word 
Whitsun  is  identical  with  Pentecost. 

The  present  general  state  of  ignorance  concerning  our 
own  language,  and  our  indifference  to  it,  is  not  creditable 
to  those  responsible  for  Education  in  England. 

I  think  we  must  admit  that,  if  this  particular  branch 
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of  knowledge  is  ever  to  take  its  true  place  in  National 
Education,  the  Secondary  Schools  must  take  an  important 
part  in  the  movement.  The  Universities  must  also  do 
their  share  of  the  work,  though  indirectly,  since  their 
immediate  influence  can  only  affect  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  General  Public  of  educated  men  and  women.  I  shall 
return  to  the  contribution  of  the  Universities  in  furthering 
the  spread  of  English  Language  studies  later  on. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  the  general  educational 
value  of  a  sound  elementary  study  of  the  English  Language, 
and  my  reasons  for  considering  this  the  central  point  of 
language  study.  I  shall,  further,  venture  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  what  the  schools  should  aim  at,  and  how 
they  might  achieve  this. 


Ill 

Study  of  the  Spoken  Language, 

It  has  been  already  said  that,  considering  the  part 
which  our  Native  Language  plays  in  the  lives  of  all,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  regarding  its  study  as  of  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  the  National  History.  But  the 
proper  study  of  English,  as  we  conceive  it  nowadays,  has 
a  general  educational  value  which  should  recommend  it  to 
Educationists,  when  once  they  realize  what  it  involves. 
We  insist  rightly  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
visual  observation  among  the  young  ;  we  find  that  Nature 
study  is  not  only  exceedingly  interesting  to  them,  but 
/\JA  ^iak  ft  teaches  them  to  look  out  upon  the  world  of  Nature 
with  fresh  eyes — eyes  that  have  been  trained  to  perceive 
its  marvels.  This  study  stimulates  the  youthful  mind  to 
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a  healthy  curiosity  concerning  the  lives  and  habits  of  the 
birds  and  beasts  and  flowers,  which  all  healthy  persons 
naturally  love  and  enjoy,  even  when  they  perceive  them 
imperfectly,  and  understand  them  not  at  all.  But  there 
is  another  world  of  sensuous  impressions,  just  as  wonderful, 
and  just  as  fascinating  as  the  world  of  the  weasel  and  the 
toad,  which  hitherto  has  found  no  place  in  our  schemes  of 
education — I  mean  the  world  of  speech  sounds.  And  yet, 
just  as  the  trained  observation  of  the  most  familiar  beasts 
and  plants  is  the  proper  preparation  for  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  so  the  trained  and  accurate  observation 
of  the  sounds  and  structure  of  the  most  familiar  language 
— that  is,  one's  own — is  the  true  preparation  for  the  study  / 
of  living  language.  By  all  means  train  the  eyes  of  children 
to  see,  but  do  not  omit  also  to  train  their  ears  to  hear. 
This  part  of  the  study  of  English  I  would  begin  very 
early.  I  do  not  say  that  children  should  be  taught 
systematic  phonetics,  but  that  they  should  be  trained  to 
observe  and  discriminate  and  know  the  sounds  which  they 
habitually  use  themselves,  and  which  they  hear  from 
others.  Further,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  children  should 
not  grow  up  with  such  futile  ideas  about  speech  sounds  as 
are  shown  by  such  a  phrase  as  '  the  a-sound  in  tall,  or  in 
saying  that  '  a  consonant  is  a  sound  which  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  a  vowel  before  or  after  it,'  and 
so  on. 

In  fact,  the  beginnings  of  the  proper  study  of  English 
are  a  branch  of  Nature  study  in  which  the  ears  are  trained 
instead  of  the  eyes.  There  would  in  this  way  be  opened 
up  for  the  child  a  new  world  of  realities  and  a  new  field  of 
observation;  new  faculties  would  be  brought  into  play, 
and  there  would  be  a  necessary  gain  in  general  alertness  of 
mind.  No  one  with  any  experience  of  the  matter  doubts 
that  a  child  trained  to  hear  accurately,  and  distinguish 
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between  the  various  familiar  sounds  which  he  utters,  is 
better  equipped  than  he  would  otherwise  be  to  tackle  the 
difficulties  of  foreign  pronunciations,  with  which  he  will 
sooner  or  later  be  confronted  in  the  course  of  his  study  of 
living  tongues.  I  have  observed  frequently  that  when 
boys  and  girls  leave  school  this  aspect  of  linguistic  study 
has  hardly  any  existence  for  them  ;  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them  that  it  is  preposterous  to  pronounce  the  English 
diphthongs  (ou)  and  (ei)  in  the  French  words  beau,  the, 
which  really  have  quite  other  sounds. 

Again,  though  at  a  later  stage,  must  come  the  observa- 
tion of  structure  and  idiom,  the  differences  which  exist 
between  familiar  and  colloquial  speech  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  more  elevated  diction  of  the  platform  and  the 
pulpit  on  the  other.  It  is  very  important  to  point  out 
the  differences  between  uttered  speech  and  the  written 
language,  and  to  bring  home  to  the  youthful  mind  the 
great  lesson  that  what  is  spoken,  uttered,  heard,  is  the 
language  itself ;  that  writing  is  but  the  imperfect  symbol 
of  the  reality.  So  far  from  this  vital  truth  being  incul- 
cated at  school,  I  find  that  weary  months  must  often  be 
spent  with  pupils  in  trying  to  make  them  understand  that 
language  consists  of  sounds,  and  not  of  letters. 

While,  unfortunately,  so  little  stress  is  laid  upon 
Literature  itself,  the  whole  conception  of  language  is  yet 
warped  by  the  obsession  of  the  written  word — so  much  so 
that  many  people  can  hardly  follow  a  serried  argument 
when  they  hear  it ;  they  must  look  at  it,  must  see  it 
written,  before  its  full  meaning  is  apparent  to  them. 

The  bias  of  the  written  letter  which  pervades  our 
education  from  the  moment  that  the  infant  learns,  with 
many  tears,  to  spell,  is  fatal  to  the  historical  conception  of 
the  language.  The  study  of  language,  as  it  at  present 
exists  in  the  school,  fosters  the  erroneous  view  that  there 
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is  a  finality  in  speech,  a  fixed  standard  of  what  is  '  Right "* 
and  '  Wrong,'  a  stereotyped  formula,  any  deviation  from 
which  is  not  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  observed  and 
noted,  but  a  lapsing  from  grace  which  should  be  dis- 
regarded and  abhorred. 

If  the  attention  of  the  schoolboy  were  directed  to  the 
living  facts  which  go  on  around  him  in  his  native  language, 
instead  of  being  exclusively  concentrated  upon  the  arti- 
ficially fixed  language  of  books,  he  would  soon  be  brought 
to  observe  tendencies  to  variations  among  different  social 
classes,  different  provinces,  and  different  generations  of 
men.  These  differences,  he  would  observe,  include  varieties 
of  pronunciation,  of  vocabulary,  of  idiom,  and  of  the 
whole  speech  habit  generally.  The  schoolboy,  as  it  is, 
notices  these  things,  and  attempts  to  imitate  the  speech 
of  the  yokel,  the  shopkeeper,  or  even  of  his  form-master, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

But  why  should  these  facts  not  be  systematized  and 
explained  to  him,  so  that  he  might  see  that  they  mean 
something  ?  In  this  way  familiar  and  interesting  facts 
might  be  made  the  vehicles  through  which  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  linguistic  development  would 
become  a  natural  element  in  the  consciousness,  and  the 
child  would  start  with  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of 
language,  instead  of  a  perverted  one. 

I  claim,  then,  that  the  application  of  the  faculty  of 
observation  to  the  familiar  utterance  of  the  Native 
Language  has  a  threefold  value:  (1)  To  promote  general 
mental  alertness  ;  (2)  to  lay  a  basis  for  the  practical  study 
of  languages  at  a  later  stage ;  (3)  to  start  the  child  on 
right  lines  of  thought  concerning  language,  which  would 
thus  be  as  natural  to  him  as  to  think  of  fire  as  something 
hot,  or  of  water  as  being  wet. 

The  next  stage  of  instruction  in  the  Native  Language  at 
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school  should,  I  think,  be  that  which  seeks  to  cultivate 
what  I  have  called  the  Etymological  sense.  A  great  deal 
may  be  done  in  this  direction  from  the  proper  study  of 
Present-day  English  by  pointing  out  the  connection 
between  pairs  or  groups  of  cognate  words,  whose  form  has 
been  more  or  less  differentiated.  It  would  depend  upon 
the  age  of  the  pupils  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to 
introduce  any  details  of  the  history  of  the  language  at  this 
point,  but  it  might  in  any  case  be  pointed  out  that  the 
explanation  of  the  differences  between  such  forms  as 
seek — sought,  foot— feet,  gold — gild,  full— fill,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  remote  past  of  the  English  language.  It 
might  also  be  indicated,  in  general  terms,  that  sounds  are 
altered  by  the  presence  of  other  sounds  in  close  proximity 
to  them,  and  by  varying  degrees  of  accent.  The  detailed 
elementary  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  combinative 
sound  changes,  whose  effect  can  still  be  traced  in  Modern 
English,  should  probably  be  left  till  the  last  years  at 
school,  in  which  the  outlines  of  a  systematic  history  of 
English  might  be  attempted.  But  the  way  for  a  true 
understanding  of  these  earlier  sound  changes  should  be 
prepared  at  an  early  stage,  by  directing  the  attention  to 
such  changes  as  we  all  make  instinctively  in  speaking — 
sHch  as  the  different  ^-sounds  in  car  and  king,  or  the 
different  forms  of  the  definite  article  in  the  dog,  the 
elephant,  '  that  is  the  book  above  all  others  that  I  want  to 
read,'  and  so  on. 

Again,  the  reduction  of  certain  words  in  unstressed 
positions  is  an  important  and  interesting  fact.  Compare 
the  pronunciation  of  'was'  in  'when  I  was  a  child,"1  rapidly 
and  naturally  uttered,  with  '  Were  you  there  ?  Yes, 
I  was."1 

If  children  are  taught  to  observe  sound  changes  which 
are  actually  living  in  their  own  speech,  they  will  be  well 
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prepared  to  understand  how  similar  changes  might  occur 
in  the  past.  I  helieve  it  to  be  a  healthy  thing  that  the 
young  should  be  on  the  look  out  for  etymological  relation- 
ships, and  to  set  them  wondering  how  such  and  such  words 
are  connected,  and  why  their  forms  are  different.  If  we 
can  arouse  a  legitimate  curiosity  on  such  matters,  it  is  a 
sign  that  interest  in  the  study  is  awakened,  and  to  satisfy 
it  will  be  a  pleasing  and  repaying  task,  when  the  proper 
time  comes.  At  present  it  is  left  to  the  University  teacher 
to  awaken  this  etymological  curiosity,  and  his  task  is  no 
light  one  when  it  appears  that  even  those  of  his  pupils 
who  have  dimly  perceived  that  gold  and  gild,  or  hallow  and 
holy,  may  be  in  some  way  connected,  have  yet  never 
wondered  how  it  comes  about  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
vowel  sound  in  the  words.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
apathy  is  the  result  of  a  wrong  method  of  linguistic 
teaching,  which  is  content  to  record  4  exceptions,1  and  take 
them  for  granted  as  necessary  evils,  but  which  throws  out 
no  suggestion  that  any  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
apparent  irregularity. 

The  present  system  of  teaching  the  classics  may  enable 
a  few  boys  and  girls  in  each  school  to  write  fairly  good 
Latin  prose,  but  it  produces  also  a  terribly  unintelligent 
and  reactionary  view  of  language.  I  fancy  that  if  the 
number  of  young  people  who  have  profited,  in  a  way  satis- 
factory to  their  teachers,  from  their  prolonged  studies  of 
the  ancient  languages,  were  compared  with  the  number 
of  those  who  carry  away  from  school  next  to  nothing,  in 
the  way  of  power  to  read  or  write  Latin,  it  could  not 
be  maintained  for  a  moment  that  the  results  were  cheering. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  our  medieval  methods,  which  are 
of  value  to  some,  should  be  abandoned,  but  that  they 
should  be  supplemented  by  others  of  a  more  modern 
growth,  which  might  be  to  the  edification  of  all. 
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IV 

The  History  of  the  Language. 

When  the  utmost  has  been  made  of  the  living  language 
by  teaching  observation,  and  exciting  a  sound  curiosity 
concerning  it,  it  will  be  time  to  begin  something  like  a 
systematized  study  of  the  history  and  origin  of  the  pheno- 
mena already  duly  observed.  The  history  of  the  language 
must  be  based  upon  the  study  of  Spoken  English,  and 
the  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  we  are  tracing  the 
development  of  actual  speech,  in  the  minds,  and  on  the  lips 
of  living  human  beings,  and  not  the  mere  history  of 
changes  in  spelling. 

The  history  of  a  language  may  be  dealt  with  in  two 
ways,  or,  rather,  from  two  points  of  view.  There  is  first 
what  may  be  called  the  external  history,  which  deals  in  a 
very  general  way  with  the  main  events  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  language,  and  endeavours  to  show  the  connec- 
tion between  these  events  and  the  linguistic  results  which 
they  have  produced.  Thus  in  treating  English  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  should  state  briefly  who  the  Teutonic 
invaders  of  this  country  were,  what  were  the  affinities  of 
their  language,  what  sort  of  people  they  found  in  Britain, 
and  what  was  the  language  of  these  original  inhabitants. 
We  should  then  describe  the  relations  of  the  invaders  with 
the  Britons,  the  effects  of  each  of  the  two  languages  on  the 
other,  and  should  give  some  account  of  the  elements  of 
vocabulary  acquired  by  the  English  from  the  Celtic-speak- 
ing Britons.  The  language  of  the  English  would  be 
briefly  characterized,  so  far  as  to  be  intelligible,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  student  has  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Old  English,  and  the  further  effects  of  Christianity  upon 
English  would  be  noted.  The  incursions  of  the  Danes 
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would  be  mentioned,  and  their  linguistic  influence  adverted 
to.  Then  would  follow,  probably,  an  account  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  of  the  language  of  the  new-comers, 
with  some  examples  of  the  words  which  passed  into  English 
from  this  source.  At  this  point  many  of  the  elementary 
manuals  lay  great  stress  upon  the  break ing-up,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  flexional  system  of  Old  English,  and  the 
impression  is  often  gathered  that  there  is  a  vital  connection 
between  this  phenomenon  and  the  coming  of  the  Normans. 
The  next  great  historical  event  which  is  dwelt  upon  is  the 
Revival  of  Learning,  and  all  that  follows  in  its  train — 
the  Reformation,  the  Translation  of  the  Bible,  the  in- 
creased knowledge  at  once  of  the  Classical  tongues  and  of 
Italian  and  Spanish,  and  so  on. 

Now,  this  external  history  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
to  any  study  of  the  history  of  English,  but  by  itself  it  is 
too  vague  and  uncertain,  too  much  lacking  in  concreteness, 
and  not  sufficiently  related  to  any  definite  linguistic  facts. 

What  we  may  call  the  internal  history  of  a  language 
attempts  definitely  to  trace  the  development  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  that  language  throughout  the  ages  during  which 
we  have  any  record  of  it.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  in 
presenting  this  study  to  beginners  is  that  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  no  knowledge  of  the  English  language  in  its  earlier 
phases.  It  is  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  young  people 
gather  much  from  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
various  parts  of  speech,  which  must  of  necessity  deal  with 
hundreds  of  forms  which  they  hear  of  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  appear  to  change  into  something  different  before  the 
mind  has  grasped  them.  A  great  weakness  in  much  of  the 
teaching  of  the  history  of  English  is  that  it  has  but  little 
bearing  upon  the  only  phase  of  English  with  which  the 
pupil  is  acquainted — the  language  of  the  present  day. 
Worst  of  all,  the  forms  of  earlier  periods,  when  mentioned 
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in  class,  are  not  infrequently  pronounced  as  if  they  were 
practically  Modern  English  with  something  exotic  and 
strange,  in  the  way  of  an  extra  syllable,  or  something 
which  just  gives  a  comic  touch.  The  works  of  Chaucer, 
for  instance,  are  read  as  if  they  were  simply  a  quaint  and 
rather  childish  form  of  the  present-day  speech. 

The  result  of  this  kind  of  unsatisfactory  work  is  that 
the  history  of  English  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  spelling  of  words,  the  reason  for  which 
does  not  appear.  If  a  change  in  pronunciation  is  hinted 
at,  it  is  generally  stigmatized  as  a  '  corruption/  The  rela- 
tion between  spelling  and  pronunciation  is  not  explained, 
and  the  fact  that  changes  of  every  kind  are  going  on  all 
round  us  at  the  present  day  in  our  own  language  is  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of. 

How,  then,  shall  we  begin  the  study  of  the  history 
of  English  ?  It  might  perhaps  help  us  to  the  best 
method  to  adopt,  if  we  could  agree  definitely  as  to  what 
we  think  the  Schools  ought  to  aim  at  in  teaching  the 
elements  of  the  history  of  the  native  language.  I  venture 
to  suggest  the  following  points  as  worthy  of  striving  after, 
and  not  impossible  of  attainment  in  a  well-considered 
scheme  of  instruction  for  the  upper  forms  of  secondary 
schools. 

v 

Objects  of  the  Study  of  the  History  of  English  in  the  School. 

1.  To   awaken   an   intelligent  interest  in  the  familiar 
facts  of  English  speech. 

2.  To  make  it  clear  that  living  language  is  continually 
changing,  and  is  not   fixed  and  stereotyped   (illustrated 
from  Modern  English). 

3.  To  show  that  change  in  language  proceeds,  in  each 
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language,  along  definite  lines  of  development  (illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  Modern  Spoken  English  with  the 
language  of  Chaucer). 

4.  To  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  process  of  Analogy 
in  the  formation  of  language. 

5.  To  explain  the  relation  of  Spoken  language  to  Written 
language. 

6.  To  cultivate  an  Etymological  Sense.    This  involves  an 
explanation — (a)  of  what  is  meant  by  cognate  forms,  illus- 
trated in  the  first  instance  from  the  spoken  language  ; 
(b)  of  the  influence  of  one  language  upon  the  vocabulary 
of  another,  by  direct  contact  of  the  speakers,  or  through 
literature.     The  subject  of  loan-words  can  be  illustrated 
from    English,   and   languages   so    commonly   studied   as 
French  and  Latin.     The  distinction  between  cognates  and 
loan-words  should  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

7.  To  give  some  understanding  of  the  reason  for  dia- 
lectal differences  which  everyone  must  notice  in  Present- 
day  English,  and  show  how  they  represent,  in  many  cases, 
original   differences.     This  point,   if  intelligibly  treated, 
will  make  it  clear,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  popular 
view  which  regards  dialects  as  '  vulgar "*  forms  of  '  Good 
English '  is  erroneous. 

This  may  seem  a  large  programme,  but  I  believe  it  to 
be  compassable,  if  the  right  method  is  followed,  and  if  the 
instruction  be  systematic. 

VI 

Suggested  Way  of  covering  the  Ground, — A.  Descriptive 

Study. 

In  order  to  make  our  knowledge  of  some  earlier  form  of 
English  quite  definite  and  concrete,  we  must  select  a  por- 
tion of  some  of  our  earlier  literature  for  study.  The 
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language  of  Chaucer  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind  as  the 
most  suitable  example  to  take  of  earlier  English.  Chaucer 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  author  for  our  purpose,  because 
he  is  a  great  poet,  whose  writings  the  young  can  be  taught 
to  love  for  their  beauty,  and  because  he  forms  a  convenient 
halfway  house  between  Present-day  and  Old  English. 

(1)  Necessity  of  a  Consistent  Pronunciation. 

The  first  thing  to  insist  on  is  that  Chaucer's  verse  shall 
not  be  '  mismetred,1  and  that  the  words  shall  be  pronounced 
with  some  approximation  to  the  sounds  which  the  poet 
himself  gave  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  learning 
what  this  pronunciation  was,  as  all  good  editions  of  all 
or  parts  of  Chaucer's  works  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
the  pronunciation.  This  must  be  carefully  studied,  and 
consistently  adhered  to.  The  class  should  practise  con- 
stantly reading  the  verse  aloud.  Attention  should  also 
be  drawn  to  the  different  system  of  stressing  English  and 
French  words,  and  it  should  be  pointed  out  how  a  French 
word  is  stressed  sometimes  according  to  the  French,  some- 
times according  to  the  English,  method  —  as  in  nature  and 
nature,  and  so  on. 

V 
t  (2)  Study  of  the  Meaning. 

This  point  being  secured,  the  next  is  to  work  carefully 
through  some  few  hundred  lines,  so  thoroughly  that  every 
word  and  every  grammatical  form  is  clearly  understood. 
This  part  of  the  study  must  be  quite  systematic,  and  must 
include  an  observation  of  the  poet's  accidence,  syntax,  and 
vocabulary. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  construct  a  grammar 
for  themselves  as  they  go  along.  They  should  collect  to- 
gether, for  example,  all  the  strong,  all  the  weak  substan- 
tives ;  the  pronouns,  in  all  their  cases,  of  each  person  ;  the 
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personal  endings  of  verbs  ;  the  weak  verbs  and  the  strong 
verbs — all  verbs  being  carefully  classified  according  to  their 
conjugation.  In  the  same  way  the  Vocabulary  should  be 
analysed,  and  all  the  native  English,  the  Scandinavian, 
the  Norman-French,  and  the  Later  Latin  words,  of  learned 
or  literary  origin,  carefully  separated  and  grouped  together, 
each  class  by  itself. 

So  much  as  an  indication  of  the  lines  of  the  descriptive 
or  purely  static  study. 

This  method,  if  conscientiously  carried  out,  will  not 
only  give  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  will  also  furnish  a  good 
introduction  to  methodical  habits  of  linguistic  study. 

B.  Historical  Study. 

When  the  above  foundation  of  knowledge  has  been 
laid,  we  may  pass  to  the  pure  historical  treatment  of  the 
language.  Our  general  aim  here  is  to  show  how  the 
language  of  Chaucer's  age  has  developed  into  the  English 
which  we  speak  at  the  present  day.  The  pupils  must  be 
encouraged  to  observe  for  themselves  the  resemblances 
and  the  differences.  In  some  cases  the  teacher  will 
need  to  refer  to  earlier  periods  of  the  language  than  that 
of  Chaucer,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  language 
of  Chaucer  himself.  This  should  be  done  sparingly,  since 
no  practical  knowledge  of  Old  English  is  assumed  in  the 
pupils.  I  would  also  suggest  that  in  treating  the  history  of 
the  language,  in  order  to  avoid  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
detail,  only  those  points  should  be  dealt  with  which  have 
a  practical  bearing  upon  the  English  of  to-day,  which  is 
familiar  to  all.  It  is  assumed  that  we  are  not,  for  the 
moment,  studying  the  language  of  Chaucer  for  its  own 
sake,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  understanding,  so  far  as 
we  can  by  this  means,  how  Modern  English  came  to  be 
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what  it  is.  We  cannot  enter  with  beginners  into  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  complexities  of  Middle  English 
dialectal  variety. 

In  relating  the  language  of  Chaucer  with  Modern 
English,  we  must  proceed  in  the  same  systematic  way 
as  we  followed  in  the  purely  descriptive  treatment.  Our 
inquiry  has  three  main  heads  :  the  development  of  sounds 
—  that  is,  changes  in  pronunciation  ;  the  changes  in  gram- 
matical forms  ;  the  changes  in  vocabulary.  It  will  be 
best  to  deal  briefly  with  each  of  these  heads  in  order. 

The  History  of  English  Pronunciation. 

The  question  of  sound  change  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  a  language,  according  to  modern 
methods,  and  so  insignificant  a  part  in  the  popular  view 
of  the  subject,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  insist  that  this 
aspect  of  our  study  shall  be  properly  understood.  The 
teacher  will  do  well  to  call  attention,  in  the  first  place, 
to  Chaucer's  method  of  expressing  sounds,  and  the  com- 
parative, though  not  complete,  consistency  of  his  system 
of  spelling.  It  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  most  striking 
features  which  are  due  to  French  influence,  many  of  which 
survive  in  present-day  spelling.  In  comparing  Chaucer's 
spelling  with  that  of  to-day,  as  well  as  with  the  Old 
English  system,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
those  changes  which  are  purely  graphic,  arid  those  which 
indicate  a  change  of  sound.  All  those  cases  should  also 
be  noted  in  which,  while  our  spelling  agrees  with  Chaucer's, 
the  sounds  themselves  have  changed  considerably.  The 
pupils  may,  with  advantage,  collect  lists  of  words  from 
Chaucer's  text  to  illustrate  these  points.  The  rhymes 
may,  with  great  profit,  be  carefully  examined.  It  may 
be  assumed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  Chaucer  rhymes 
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two  words  together  the  same  vowel  sound  existed,  in  his 
pronunciation,  in  both  words.  An  observant  pupil  will 
not  be  slow  to  notice  that  there  are  two  classes  of  words 
spelt  with  o  in  Chaucer's  language,  one  of  which  in  Modern 
English  has  developed  the  vowel  sound  in  moon,  while  the 
other  class  have  all  acquired  the  sound  in  throat.  Now,  it 
is  a  simple  observation,  but  one  which  is  of  great  value, 
as  illustrating  the  regularity  of  sound  change,  that 
Chaucer  never  rhymes  words  of  the  moon  class  with  those 
of  the  throat  class.  The  inference  from  these  facts  is  that 
in  Chaucer's  day,  as  in  our  own,  although  the  spelling  in 
Chaucer  is  often  identical  in  both  cases,  these  two  classes 
of  words  were  distinct  as  regards  their  vowel  sounds. 
The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  further  show  that 
words  like  heat  and  sweet,  although  pronounced  with  the 
same  vowel  at  the  present  time,  yet  had  a  different  sound 
in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  If  lists  be  compiled  from  Chaucer's 
works  of  words  which  at  the  present  time  are  spelt 
with  ea  and  ee  respectively,  it  will  appear  that  Chaucer 
never  rhymes  words  of  one  class  with  those  of  the 
other. 

The  next  process  for  the  beginner  is  to  make  a  list  of  C^  ^ 
words  representing  all  the  vowels  sounds  in  Present-day 
English,  and  to  compare  the  sounds  with  those  of  Chaucer. 
The  process  may  then  be  reversed,  so  that,  starting  with 
the  Middle  English  forms,  the  student  gradually  finds 
out  what  have  been  the  modern  developments  of  each  of 
Chaucer's  vowel  sounds.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it  will 
appear  that  the  forms  in  use  in  Modern  English  are  not 
in  all  cases  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  in  Chaucer,  but 
they  are  either  (1)  sprung  from  cognate  forms  in  another  ' 
dialect  of  English,  or  (2)  they  may  represent  variants 
due  to  other  than  dialectal  causes  which  existed  in  Old 
English,  or  (3)  they  may  be  the  result  of  Analogy  with 
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other  forms.     A  single   illustraion  of  each  of  the  possi- 
bilities will  serve  on  the  present  occasion. 

1.  Apparent  Irregularities  of  Development  due  to  Dialectal 
Difference. — If  we  compare  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable 
of  besinesse  with  that  of  the  first  syllable  in  Modern 
English  business  it  might  appear  that  Chaucer's  long  e 
had  in  this  word  developed  into  a  short  vowel,  identical 
in  sound  with  that  of  the  word  it.  Yet  a  comparison  of 
other  words  with  e  in  Chaucer  with  their  modern  forms 
shows  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  Middle  English 
e  (pronounced  like  French  e  in  the)  has  become  in  Modern 
English  the  sound  which  we  pronounce  in  indeed,  etc.  The 
fact  is,  that  business,  as  pronounced  in  Modern  English, 
is  not  descended  from  Chaucer's  form  as  given  above,  but 
from  a  Middle  English  form  with  short  t  which  has  under- 
gone no  change  in  sound.  The  form  with  e  is  a  Kentish 
.  form  originally,  whereas  our  form  is  Anglian  or  Midland 
as  regards  its  pronunciation.  Chaucer  also  uses  the  Anglian 
form  bisy  quite  commonly.  A  strange  thing  about  our 
word  busy  is  that  although  we  pronounce  an  Anglian  form, 


our  spelling  is  that  of  a  third  dialectal  type,  the  Southern 
^/    or   Saxon.     The   Kentish   type,  which   would    be   beesy, 


beesiness,  has  disappeared  from  Modern  English. 

2.  Differences  due  to  Phonological  Doublets.  —  The  word 
swoote,  or  sote,  which  occurs  in  the  first  line  of  the 
Prologue  is  not  the  ancestor  of  Modern  English  sweet. 
This  would  be  sweete  in  Middle  English  (a  form  which 
often  occurs  in  Chaucer),  while  the  form  in  the  text  would 
have  given  'swoof  or  ^soof  in  Modern  English,  just  as  rote, 
which  rhymes  with  it  in  the  passage,  has  become  '  root? 
The  exact  explanation  of  the  doublets  may  be  given  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  but  in  any  case  he  would  do 
well  to  point  out  that  cognate  words  are  not  uncommon 
in  Modern  English,  which  show  the  same  vowel  differentia- 
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tion,  such  as  foot — -feet,  goose — geese,  doom — deem.  In 
the  case  of  Chaucer's  doublets  swoote — sweete,  there  was  no 
difference  in  meaning,  and  the  former  has  been  altogether 
lost. 

A  comparison  of  Chaucer's  vowels  with  those  in  Present- 
day  English,  such  as  that  which  is  suggested,  will  enforce 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  modern  method  in  dealing 
with  the  history  of  language — that  sound  change  is  regular 
and  not  arbitrary.  By  the  time  the  pupil  has  systemati- 
cally compared  all  Chaucer's  vowel  sounds  with  the  modern 
representatives,  this  lesson  ought  to  be  thoroughly  learnt. 
But  the  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  the  equation 
of  the  same  Middle  English  vowel  with  several  Modern 
English  sounds,  without  insisting  that  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  the  apparent  'irregularity'  of  develop- 
ment. 

3.  Changes  in  Speech  Usage  due  to  Analogy. — Chaucer 
habitually  employs  bar  as  the  preterite  of  beren,  '  to  bear,' 
whereas  we  now  say  bore.  It  would  be  quite  erroneous  to 
assert  that  while  most  long  a -sounds  in  Chaucer  have 
developed,  before  -r,  into  the  sound  which  we  now  pro- 
nounce in  hare,  yet  in  the  case  of  bar,  the  sound  has  had  a 
different  development.  Chaucer's  form  is  the  old  preterite 
singular,  but  ours  is  a  new  formation,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  past  participle,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  was  boren, 
Modern  English  born(e).  We  still  retain  the  descendant 
of  the  old  form,  in  the  archaic  bare.  Analogy  has  played 
a  great  part  in  English,  especially  in  grammatical  forms, 
and  the  history  of  the  strong  verbs  affords  numerous 
illustrations  of  this.  For  the  preterite  of  Jind,  Chaucer 
uses  fond,  whereas  we  say  '  found.'  Here,  again,  Chaucer's 
is  the  original,  or  the  descendant  of  the  original  form,  but 
our  past  tense  of  this  verb  is  not  derived  from  it,  but  is  a 
new  form.  In  this  case  both  preterite  plural  and  the 
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past  participle  had  originally  the  same  vowel — Old  English 
fimdon^f linden.  This  long  u  is  the  sound  from  which  the 
modern  diphthong  in  found  is  developed,  and  this  form, 
occurring  in  two  parts  of  the  verb,  has  prevailed  over  the 
original  form  fond,  which  in  Present-day  English  would 
have  produced  'foond?  with  the  same  sound  as  in  wound. 

Study  of  Accidence. 

We  may  pass  now  to  consider  briefly  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  grammatical  forms,  from  the  historical 
point  of  view.  The  principle  of  Analogy  which  we  have 
just  mentioned  receives  the  best  possible  illustration  from 
a  comparison  of  Chaucer's  inflexional  system  with  our 
own.  The  Strong  Verbs,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  two 
examples  quoted  above,  are  much  changed  from  the 
original  modes  of  conjugation.  It  will  be  quite  clear 
from  a  short  study  of  the  history  of  the  sounds  that  the 
main  facts  of  regular  phonological  development  must  be 
known  before  it  is  possible  to  proceed  to  compare  the 
conjugations  and  declensions  of  Middle  English  with  their 
modern  survivors.  Until  the  normal  sound  changes  are 
discovered,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  those 
changes  in  the  inflexions  which  are  due  to  this  process, 
and  those  which  result  from  that  principle  of  Analogy 
which  is  for  ever  at  work  in  a  living  language.  Again,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  Dialectal 
variety.  Thus  Chaucer  uses  sometimes  the  Southern  verbal 
plural  in  -eth,  as  in  we  mdketh  =  we  make ;  sometimes  the 
Midland  form  in  -en  maken;  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  the  Northern  suffix  -es,  we  -makex.  Of  these,  the 
Midland  form  is  the  ancestor  of  our  own  make ;  the  final 
-n  was  first  lost,  and  later  on  the  remaining  e  was  also 
lost  in  pronunciation,  though  we  still  write  it,  as  a  graphic 
symbol  to  represent  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
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The  Northern   form   in   -s   still   survives   in   the   Scotch 
Dialects. 

The  history  of  the  Pronouns  is  rather  complicated, 
Analogy  being  peculiarly  active  in  getting  rid  of  unneces- 
sary variety.  The  loss  of  the  Old  English  pronouns  of  the 
third  person  plural,  which  Chaucer  retains,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Scandinavian  forms,  will  be  noted. 

Comparison  of  the    Vocabulary   of  Chaucer   with  that  of 

To-day. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  the  preliminary  study  of  this 
aspect  of  Chaucer's  language,  in  what  has  been  called  the 
purely  static  investigation,  the  two  following  points  were 
dealt  with :  (a)  The  precise  meaning  of  all  the  words  in 
the  passages  under  discussion  ;  (b)  the  classification  of  the 
elements  of  vocabulary  into  groups,  according  to  whether 
they  are  Native  English,  Scandinavian,  French,  or  Learned 
Latin  in  origin.  Without  entering  into  great  detail,  some 
indication  should  be  given  of  the  tests  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  assign  a  word  to  this  or  that  language. 

In  comparing  the  vocabulary  of  the  two  periods  of 
English  with  which  we  are  dealing,  the  following  are 
among  the  most  important  questions  to  be  discussed  : 

(1)  The  number  of  words  (a)  of  English  or  Scandinavian 
origin,  (6)  of  French  or  other  origin,  common  both  to 
Chaucer's  diction  and  to  our  own,  the  meaning  being 
unchanged.  (2)  The  words  which  are  either^ obsolescent  or 
completely  fallen  out  of  use.  (3)  Words  which  survive, 
but  with  a  different  meaning — either  an  altogether  new 
meaning,  or  with  an  additional  meaning.  (4)  Native 
English  words  used  by  Chaucer  which  have  been  replaced 
altogether,  or  in  a  particular  context,  by  other  words  of 
different  origin,  or  by  other  English  words.  (5)  Comparison 
of  proverbial  or  idiomatic  phrases  used  by  Chaucer,  such 
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as  :  as  brown  as  is  a  berry ;  as  lean  as  a  rake  ;  he  gave  not 
a  pulled  hen  ;  if  gold  ruste,  what  shall  iron  do  ?  etc.,  with 
corresponding  expressions  in  habitual  use  at  the  present 
day. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  two  vocabularies  on  such 
lines  as  these  will  show  their  close  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  also  their  differences,  and  will  also  have  the 
advantage  of  raising,  quite  naturally,  a  large  number  of 
interesting  and  instructive  questions.  This  course  of  study, 
if  properly  conducted,  is  bound  to  keep  the  intelligence 
of  the  class  on  the  alert ;  it  cannot  fail  to  direct  the 
attention  upon  the  precise  use  and  meaning  of  words,  and 
it  certainly  will  not  lack  attractiveness. 


VII 

The  Beginnings  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  completing  their  school  career,  for  whom  the 
above  course  of  instruction  in  English  is  designed,  will  all 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongue,  it  appears 
natural  that  they  should  possess  some  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  historical  relation  of  this  language  with  their 
own. 

This  knowledge  involves  the  first  step  in  Comparative 
Philology.  For  purposes  of  the  comparison  of  English 
with  Latin,  the  former  must  be  treated  simply  as  a  type 
of  Germanic  speech.  If  German  has  also  been  studied,  it 
will  serve  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  comparison. 

The  superficial  resemblances  between  Latin  and  English 
are  such  that  some  of  them  cannot  fail  to  strike  an 
intelligent  schoolboy.  Probably  the  systematic  juxta- 
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position  of  Chaucer's  English  with  that  of  the  present  day 
will  sharpen  the  appetite  of  linguistic  curiosity,  and  the 
pupil  will  begin  to  wonder,  even  if  he  has  never  done  so 
before,  whether  the  connection  in  form  and  meaning 
between  ventus — wind,  vidua — widow,  est — is9  ego — ich 
(found  in  Chaucer  by  the  side  of  /),  meus,  me,  etc. — me, 
my,  etc.,  pater — -father,  mater — mother,  and  many  other 
words  in  the  two  languages,  can  be  purely  fortuitous  and 
meaningless.  Curiosity  on  these  points  is  natural,  and  so 
legitimate  that  common  intelligence  demands  that  it  shall 
be  satisfied. 

The  methods  involved  in  the  historical  study  of  English, 
and  an  inquiry  into  how  the  earlier  forms  have  passed 
into  those  now  in  use,  are  similar  to  those  required  by  the 
larger  question  of  how  and  by  what  process  an  ancient 
form  of  language  was  split  up  into  several  dialects,  and 
became  here  Latin,  there  Germanic,  and  so  on.  By 
following  a  simple  progressive  method,  and  proceeding 
gradually  from  the  familiar  to  the  strange  and  unknown, 
a  perfectly  sound  understanding  of  the  conception  of  the 
so-called  *  Mother  Tongue"1  or  '-Primitive  Aryan?  and  of 
its  differentiation,  may  be  imparted,  and  this  without 
having  recourse  to  any  out-of-the-way  forms  of  language. 

If  a  boy  has  been  taught  to  observe  the  regular 
correspondence  of  sound  with  sound  in  comparing  the 
language  of  Chaucer  with  that  which  he  himself  speaks, 
his  mind  will  have  been  prepared  to  expect  similar 
regularity  when  he  comes  to  compare  English  with  Latin. 

From  what  he  has  been  taught  to  observe  of  fluctuation 
and  variety  in  his  own  speech  and  that  of  his  schoolmates, 
he  will  not  be  surprised  to  discover  that  similar  processes 
have  come  about  in  other  languages.  A  pupil  who  is 
thus  intelligently  led  on  from  principle  to  principle,  and 
from  one  concrete  illustration  of  principles  to  another, 
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will  proceed  with  ease,  and  possibly  with  delight,  to  tread 
the  path  of  scientific  linguistic  study.  It  may  not  be 
altogether  a  primrose  path,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  thorny, 
and  so  futile,  as  we  might  gather  from  some  of  the  books 
which  carefully  instil  wrong  methods  and  wrong  principles 
into  beginners  in  the  subject. 

Instead  of  the  hideous  Tables  of  the  Law,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  Grimm,  which  the  unfortunate  youth  of  this 
country  are  often  asked  to  commit  to  memory,  let  us  have 
rather  a  systematized  interpretation  of  facts  which  the 
pupil  has  observed  for  himself.  The  miserable  nature  of 
the  teaching  in  this  subject  which  is  too  often  given  in 
schools  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  undergone  it — even  those  who  have  so  far  mastered 
4  Grimm's  Law?  as  stated  in  the  little  books,  as  to  be  able 
to  bring  out  the  examples  pat  —  frequently  understand 
so  little  what  the  whole  thing  is  about,  that  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  'Latin  p  became  English/,1  and 
more  nonsense  of  the  same  order.  Nothing,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  is  more  mischievous  than  the  practice 
of  teaching  the  young  long  lists  of  words,  with  many  of 
which  they  are  not  even  familiar,  to  illustrate  something 
the  elements  of  which  have  not  been  made  clear  to  them. 
What  is  the  use  of  teaching  what  are  really  changes  in 
sounds  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  believed  by  the  learners 
to  be  letter  changes,  and  when  no  inkling  has  been  given, 
by  a  previous  system  of  instruction,  of  what  speech  sounds 
really  are,  or  how  they  change  ?  This  reactionary  '  paper 
philology''  is,  unfortunately,  far  too  common  in  schools, 
when  these  are  compelled,  by  the  exigencies  of  examina- 
tion conditions,  very  reluctantly  to  hold  classes  in  what 
is  facetiously  known  as  the  '  History  of  the  English 
Language.1 

To  do  schoolmasters  justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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they  are  not  ultimately  responsible  for  the  so-called 
Philology  which  they  teach.  The  lines  upon  which  the 
subject  is  taught  in  the  schools  have  for  years  been  traced 
by  that  monster  Bureau  of  Examinations  which  some  will 
think  has  exercised  a  baneful  influence  upon  English 
Education. 

Younger  institutions  have  sprung  up,  and  have  followed 
the  same  obsolete  model  in  their  Regulations  for  Examina- 
tions in  the  History  of  English.  Various  recent  develop- 
ments in  University  organization  must  tend,  in  time, 
to  a  better  state  of  things;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
Regulations  for  Examinations,  or  courses  of  study  in  the 
English  Language,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
appear  to  me  the  most  intelligent  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  since  they  are,  I  believe,  the  only  Regulations 
for  Examination  in  English,  at  this  standard,  which  take 
any  account  of  Spoken  English ;  and  this  is  the  only  sound 
basis  for  the  whole  study. 


VIII 

The  Chances  of  Improvement  in  the  Present  System. 

The  prospects  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  scope 
and  methods  of  English  Language  teaching  in  the  schools 
are  slight,  unless  some  considerable  body  of  feeling  can  be 
stimulated  among  those  directly  and  indirectly  responsible. 

Improvement  could  be  brought  about  at  once,  probably, 
if  the  great  Public  Schools  chose  to  take  the  initiative. 
But  the  schools  have 'to  consider  not  only  what  is  ab- 
stractly desirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  education, 
but  in  some  cases,  unfortunately,  even  more,  what  will  pay 
in  the  interest  of  persons  seeking  scholarships  at  the 
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Universities,  or  entrance  into  the  Public  Services.  At  the 
same  time,  there  must  be  a  large  proportion  of  boys 
and  girls  in  Secondary  Schools  who,  on  leaving  school, 
will  go  straight  into  commercial  or  agricultural  pursuits, 
or  the  non-competitive  repose  of  private  life,  and  for  such 
no  material  or  financial  considerations  need  weigh.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  being  educated  on  any 
lines  approved  by  their  teachers. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  Philology  is  an  improper 
subject  for  the  school  curriculum ;  that  it  is  too  difficult 
and  remote  from  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  young.  This 
objection  is  based  partly  on  that  instinctive  dislike  of  what 
is  new,  which  is  by  some  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  our  nation  ;  it  springs,  however,  chiefly  from  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  educationists,  of  modern 
linguistic  conceptions  and  methods.  Nothing  can  be  more 
familiar  than  the  language  which  '  lies  about  us  in  our 
infancy,1  and  the  objection  of  remoteness  only  holds  good 
against  that  outworn  and  discredited  system  which  insists 
on  beginning  the  historical  study  of  language  with  Primi- 
tive Aryan,  or  Primitive  Germanic,  and  breaking  it  off  five 
hundred  years  or  so  before  the  speech  of  the  present  day  is 
reached.  As  for  the  statement  that  Philology  is  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  youthful  mind  during  the  school  age,  it  is 
hardly  worth  considering  when  we  reflect  upon  what  is 
attempted,  and  often  accomplished,  by  the  schoolmaster 
in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  Classics  or  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  course  of  instruction 
as  that  which  is  outlined  in  these  pages  is  impracticable. 
Possibly  it  will  occur  to  many  experienced  schoolmasters 
who  read  what  is  here  written  that  a  very  much  better 
system  of  study  could  be  devised.  My  one  hope  in  making 
these  suggestions  is  that  they  will  persuade,  or  exasperate 
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my  schoolmaster  friends  and  critics  into  improving  upon 
them.  If  a  few  schools  would  beat  out  a  good  course  of 
English  studies,  and  have  the  courage  and  independence  to 
carry  it  out,  the  reform  would  soon  spread. 

I  have  tried  to  recognise  the  difficulties  of  the  schools  in 
regard  to  English,  in  that  they  are  under  the  heel  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  who,  to  a  great  extent, 
prescribe  the  lines  which  the  schools  must  follow;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Examining  Bodies,  whom 
the  schools  supply  with  material,  may  be  influenced  in 
their  demands  by  what  they  believe  to  be  obtainable.  If 
the  schools  are  able  and  willing  to  do  better  work  in  the 
English  Language  than  what  has  hitherto  been  held 
adequate,  it  is  surely  within  the  bounds  of  legitimate 
hope  that  they  will  receive  encouragement  from  the 
Universities.  The  great  wave  of  effort  to  knit  more 
closely  School  and  University,  which  is  now  everywhere 
observable  in  England,  and  which  is  one  symptom  of  the 
educational  awakening  of  our  people,  is  a  happy  augury 
for  the  future. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  the  main  impetus 
to  improve  every  class  of  studies  in  the  School  must  come 
from  the  University.  To  this  influence,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  is  mainly  due  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
enlightened  schoolmasters  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  Natural  Science,  in  History,  and  in  English  Litera- 
ture, to  mention  a  few  subjects  which  the  finger  of  the 
reformer  has  lately  touched. 

To  the  Universities  we  must  look,  therefore,  to  place  the 
study  of  the  English  Language  where  it  ought  to  stand  in 
this  country.  They  can  do  this  first  by  training  people  to 
teach  English  in  the  schools,  but  they  must  also  make  it 
worth  while  that  English  should  be  properly  taught  and 
conscientiously  studied.  The  English  Language  ought  to 
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rank  as  high  as  any  other  subject  in  the  examinations  for 
entrance  scholarships.  It  is  not  suggested  that  it  should 
be  compulsory,  but  simply  that  the  examination  should  be 
so  organized,  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  a  special  bent  for 
the  historical  study  of  language,  and  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  this  branch  of  learning  at 
school,  should  be  in  as  favourable  a  position,  as  regards 
the  chances  of  a  scholarship,  as  is  the  special  student  of 
Science,  of  Classics,  or  of  History. 

Not  until  the  English  Language  is  placed  upon  a  sound 
and  secure  footing  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  course  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  this  country,  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy,  can  it  be  said  that  it  occupies  that  position  of 
dignity  and  importance  in  National  Education  which  is 
its  right  by  every  educational  and  patriotic  consideration. 
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